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NE of the most curious circumstances connected with the 
() Debs-Sovereign Campaigu against the rights and liberties 

of the American People seems to lave been the apprehen- 
sion felt by the leaders for their personal sulety. Lhe least 
suggestion, that it might be well to put under lock and key the 
people at whose orders myriads of innocent persous were sufter- 
Ing, Was followed by a chorus of threats so prompt and violent 
as to show that the individuals interested had had already 
thought of such a contingency, and had prepared beforehand 
the terrors by which they hoped to avert the danger. We were 
told that * civil war” would immediately resuit from placing 
a check upon the activity of the reckless ruffians whose fol- 
lowers, being, as they said, * beyond their control,” were mur- 
dering faithtul railway officials, plundering freight stations and 
burning cars by the mile, as if they were not already carrying 
on a one-sided civil war to the best of their ability. It venel 
ally happens with cowardly persons that the noise with which 
they denounce those who propose any proceedings against them 
is proportioned to their fear of such proceedings ; and the 
public will probably note, to its future advantage, the faet that 
the autocrats who can threaten to “stop every wheel” on a 
vreat railroad, and bring many thousands of poo! people to 
misery, unless they the sautocrats have their private 
pockets immediately filled with money from the treasury of the 
road, become wild with terror at the idea of be Ing compe lled, 
by the strong arm of the law, to exchange their lucrative and 
exciting occupation for the cold solitude of the jail. 


—___ 


‘yy NOTHER class of persons, who need the attention of the 
friends of liberty almost as much as the professional pirates 
who prey upon our internal commerce, is to be found in 

the pulpit philosophers who find that their associations and 

arguments are propounded, with most comfort to themselves, in 

a place where courtesy forbids any reply to them. During the 

desperate struggle in ¢ hicago between liberty and order, and 

the savave despotism ol ignorant force led by devilish malice, 
the worst enemies of decency, and the best frends of the cun- 
ning apostles of anarchy, have been the ministers, or rather, 
that part of them who allowed themselves to be deluded into 
signing an appeal for a meeting to consider a * compromise ” 
between Debs and his victims. It is strange that men who are 
presumed to have an insight into character should not have 
seen that this scheme was simply a device of the Debs gang. 
familiar to every one who has followed the history of * labor’ 
conspiracies, to enable the chief ruffians to escape, in case of 
need, with uninjured personality from the fray which their 
machinations had brought about, and even to clothe them with 
increased lustre in the eyes of the public, and of their ignorant 
slaves. It is obvious enough that Debs dragged to jail, either 
peacefully like a coward, or with his clothes torn and his hat 


| 
3 
| NeCeSSATY apprenticeship becomes shorter and shorter as the 


| The usual outcome of strikes has been this: 


| crushed after a struggle with the police, is a very different 
thing from the mighty Debs, leaving for a moment his * base 
of operations’ at St. Louis or Detroit, to listen condescend- 
ingly to “compromises ” offered him by a circle of obsequious 
divines. As the granter of ** compromises,” although they may 
be compromises only in name, he retires from the scene, deified 
by the howling mob as the man who has * wrested” from 
capital terms somewhat vaguely advantageous to the poor and 
lowly ; he figures before the public as a man to be feared, in- 
asmuch as he can wantonly stop commerce over half the nation, 
and yet get off scot-free; and, last, but not least, he is sure to 
be safe from arrest as long as he can protract the negotiations 
Such advantages as these are 
well worth securing, and it is hardly necessary to say that the 


with his ecclesiastical cat’s-paws. 


art of securing them has been long and successfully studied by 
the professional mischief-makers; but it is most unfortunate 


that the (¢ hicago clergy should have been such easy dupes ot 

so transpare nt a scheme, and that anything should have been 

allowed to interfere with the cood old American way ot deal- 
ing with crime, through the unconditional surrender and suitable 
punishment of all the criminals. 

\ FUERE is one phase of these modern conflicts between or- 
“h’ ganized labor and the existing state of things to which 
| the labor leaders seem entirely oblivious, and yet it is 

even now one of the most potent causes Ol the failure’ of 


labor struygvie. Ninety per cent, probably, of all labor can 


| strikes, and its power grows with the advent of every new 


be performed by one man as well and as satisfactorily as by 


another, after a very short apprenticeship, and the term of this 


labor becomes more purely manual and less intellectual, that 
is as it concerns those classes of the community which are 
most prone to yield to the exhortations of walking-delegates 
| and throw away their daily bread. The work that the world, 


| that society must have done in order that it may exist, will 


| eventually be done, if not by one set of men then by another. 


-~As one set of men 
reluses to work, another set takes their pla es, only to be re- 


placed by still others at the next strike. The result is that 
there is a constantly increasing body of men, who have fool- 
ishly voted themselves out of one trade, and as a consequence, 


h ive had to prac tise perhaps two or three othe rs, and vet are 


entire ly able and vee rally willing to go back to their original 
trade, and, at the first opportunity, take their own successors’ 


pl wes. In no trades is this compulsory training be ine effected 


with more rapidity than in the trades counected with rail- 
roading, which, of recent years, have shown themselves most 


willing to disregard the interests of the community at larve. 


‘The reason of the ereat measure OL success that attended the 
| first of the great railroad strikes,— the one which won for Mr. 
| Arthur, the chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
| his present reputation,—the Eastern Railroad strike, was be- 


cause there were practically no locomotive engineers out ot 
work in the country and so the tie up Was ¢ ffective. but now, 
thanks to the erent railroad strikes during the last ten years 
at Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, and 
elsewhere, there is a large ind increasing body of railroad 


] 


men, who, having rashly forsaken their positions, ire te In pO- 
rarily getting their living in other trades, but are always ready 
to take up their origi il oe upation at the first favorable op 
portunity. Thanks to this, invthing | ke au prolonged ol pe re 
manent tie-up is impossible, and organized labor, through its 
own folly, finds itself driven as a last resource to have resort 
st the statute law. When 


labor movements h ive ren hie ad this condit on, the \ have eli- 





to open violence and rebellion a: 
tered on their last stage, for the publie will find it the duty of 
each citizen to prove that a small and misguided minority 


cannot subvert the condition of things which satisfy the 


majorit Vy. 


N important decision in regard to party-walls was given by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court the other day. Many 
years ago, a certain land-owner, who may be called A, built 
two houses, on Bedford Street, with a party-wall between them, 


| 


and subse quently sold the houses to different purchasers, with- 
out any stipulation as to the use of the party-wall. B, who 
succeeded to the rights of one of the purchasers, strengthened 
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the foundations of the party-W ull, and vided to its height, tor connected with the building trades now labor. 


his own purposes, paying all the « xpense of doing so himself. 
Afterwards, C, the owner of the adjoining estate, built his 
house higher, using, for that purpose, the party-wall which had 
ilready been carried up. The represe ntatives of B demanded 
of C payment tor a part ot the cost of the addition which had 
heen made to the party-wall, which C had now utilized.  ¢ 
efused to pay anything, and a suit was brought, which has just 
been decided in favor of the defendant, the Court holding that 
there was no stipu ition or agreement in iny lorm, binding the 
defendant to pay for the use of the wall, and that no such 
ireement could be in plic d; and that the defendant was entitled 
to use without payment, in the w Ly he did, so much of the 
wall as he found standing on his own land. It may be remarked 


that there is no general party-wall statute in Massachusetts, 


ind no legislation defining the rights of persons who find them- 
selves in possession of a wall built partly on land of another ; 
so that the court probably felt itself obliged to fall back on the 


common law rule, that every man is the absolute owner of 
whatever may be built on his land, no matter how it may have 
come there. Nevertheless, the building of a wall partly on 
each of two adjoining estates, or even two parts of one estate, 
ndicates that each party receives value from the other, in the 
form of a saving of expense, and of available land, in return 
ives the right to place half the wall on his land, 


for which he 
uid pays half the expense of building it; and it would not be 
i very violent assumption to consider that the rights and obli- 
uF itions so conceded and incurred attached to the land, so long 
hn common was used by both parties. A 
provision to this effect might with propriety be embodied in 


have the advantage, not only of 


iture leyvislation, and would 
the construction of party-walls, which, 
particularly ina city of pile foundations, like Boston, represent, 
where properly irranged, stability of construction, and vreal 


saving of expense, and of valuable room. 


| rH Massachuse 3 .Sta Board of Health, acting in concert 
i! with the Massachusetts Metropolitan Park Commission, 

has prepared a brilliant scheme for furnishing Boston with 
i public | irk of the most attractive kind, by taking posse ssion 
of the banks of the Charles River as tar up as Waltham, clear- 

iway the factories and dwellings which now crowd upon it, 
ud laying out driveways on each side. The tide now affects 
the river neat \ to Waltham, and it is proposed to shut out 
i¢ sea, and maintain the water-level at a constant point, by 
building a dam, about eleven hundred feet long, from Boston 
to East Cambridge, with a lock, by means of which the insig- 
bificapt nav gation of the river can still be accommodated. As 
the vreat Me tropo tan sewer will soon be in use on both side S 
of the river, there will then be no longer any excuse for allow- 
ng drainage of any sort to enter the river; and if the bottom 
s once dredged, clear of mud, the water should remain com- 


maratively clean. ‘The advantages which would be derived 


rom carrying out such a plan are incalculable. Not only 
wouid the fresh-water lake, eight miles long, furnish an un- 
speaka relief from the dreary mud-flats, bordered by marshes, 


if high tide, now occupy the valley of the Charles 
near Boston, but the improvement of the banks would invite 
the erection of fine houses on the land bord ring the new park. 


Compared with the other splendid pleasure-grounds which Bos- 


ton is rapidly acquiring, this water-park would be a very inex- 

pensive affair, and it is much to be hoped that the scheme may 

be carried out without delay. 

6 MEETING took place the other day in London, which 
has a rather unusua lnterest, The Build pretaces its 
weount of it by saying that **the worm will turn”; the 

worms this case being workmen connected with the building 


trades, who are tired of being ordered about, plundered, dom- 


neered ove! id prosecuted by wa king-delegates, and have 


resolved to see if relief cannot be obtained by concerted action. 
Phe building trades in Great Britain are more completely in 
he | s of the crafty Union schemers than they are here, 
ind it is interesting to read the testimony of English working- 
men in regard to the wavs in which this subjection has been 

ought about. ‘The chairman, Mr. Maskell, Secretary of the 
Fibrous Plasterers’ Association, began by saying that the ob- 


ject of the meeting was to consider the subject of the removal of 
the disabilities under which the vast majority of workingmen 


ete 


He did not 
think, he continued, that after the speeches of the evening, 
there would be much doubt in the minds of the publie asto the 
existence of a sort of reign of terror, which the Building Fed- 
eration had produced among builders’ workmen. The mem- 
bers of the larger unions in the building trades only numbered 
fifteen per cent of the total number of workmen, the other 
eighty-five per cent being non-unionists, or belonging to the 
small unions; yet “this handful of workmen, simply because 
they were organized, had for many years been dictating terms 


to the whole of the trade, masters and men alike.” ‘To show 
how this dictation was carried on, he mentioned that a work- 
man was present, who was foreman of the London County 
Council. This man had once be lone d to the Union, but had 
left it; and his former comrades were doing their best to have 
him discharged: ** Day after day,” said he, *deputations of 
workmen waited on members of the Council, and demanded 
the foreman’s disch irve, threaten ng thata gene! il strike would 
be ordered unless he was sacrificed to them.” “If this was not 
coercion,” said Mr. Maskell, * they had yet to learn what was.” 
For his own part, he could not see why a British workman had 
not a right to live, whether he held a Union ticket or not; 
and his observation was that the wives and children of free la- 
borers needed bread quite as much as those of the unionist. 
Another speak r, Mr. Wheeler, de scribing how coercion af- 
fected him, said that his own brother, who belonged to the 
Union, dared not vive him work, because he was Hot a me mber ; 
and many others UAVE example 8 OL men having been refused 


work by the London County Council, because, on demand, 


license to work for a liv- 


they could not show the Federation’s 
ing. Another thought that. if trade-unionism was such a 
orand thing, it was strange that it did not commend itself to 
the majority of workingmen. He had observed that the 
unionists were always Sayil vy that the masters were tyrants ; 
but, so far as he could see, it was not the masters, but the 
unions, that were the tyrants ; and he believed that a com pe- 
tent mechanic had a right to work for anybody without be ing 
interfered with. After some further discussion, the meeting 
uljourned, first appointing a committee to devise means for 
uniting the capable and efficient workmen of the country who 


were disposed to resist union dictation. 


- NOV EL'I Y in methods of ce iling with architects is re- 
A certain Mr. Hartley, a * jam 
manufacturer,” employed an architect to design and build 


ported trom England. 


for him a factory, but required him to sign an agreement not 
to erect more buildings of the kind. Soon after, another jam- 
manufacturer employed the same architect to build a factory 
for him, and Mr. Hart ey, hearing of it, brought suit for an 
injunction to restrain the architect from doing sO, alleging, as 


] 


a reason, the previous agreement. The case was heard in the 


Liverpool Chancery Court. Mr. Hartley, in his testimony, 
said that he did not desire to prevent the architect from build- 
ing other jam-factories, provided he did not divulge the arrange- 
ment and fitting of his own works. The judge said that, this 
being the case, the agreement which the architect had signed 
was wide r than was needed Lo cive the protection desired : 
ind he saw no reason for vranting an injunction. The suit 

charged with the 

i 


costs. Some further partic ilars of this case would be interest- 


was therefore dismissed, the plaintiff being 


ing. If the judue , on the verbal testimony of the plaintiff, de- 
cided that the written agreement should be considered to mean 
something else than its words expressed, he must have the 
credit of introducing a rather startling innovation into the law: 
and if not, it is difficult to see how the injunction could have 


been refused. 


‘ NEW journai, of great interest to, we fear, a rather small 
public, is announced in France, under the name of the 
Revue Pratique de Legislation et de Jurisprudence du Pati- 

ment. It is well known that French architects study, much 

more than those of this country or England, the law relating 


to building, which has been treated with vreat ability in a 


variety of books adapted for their use; but that the profession 


should support, or be expected to support a monthly journal 


ne. 


exclusively devoted to the subject is a little surprising, and is 
cet rtainly creditable to the venelr il inte lligence of architects in 
France. The new journal is under the charge of MM. Nicolas 
Hornboste 
13 Rue Bonaparte, at 10 frances per annum. 


} 


and Ge orges Le couturie r, and is to be published at 
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TOWERS AND TURRETS. — I. Christian worship was divided at a very early date into two 

, ; liturgies, the Greek or Eastern and the Latin or Western. In 
ge tower, which from | the Eastern, but little use was made of the tower in purely 
“EY «© | I . 


= r arliest times has been Byzantine edifices, and when it did exist in these, it was of 
A 1 a material necessity in only minor importance. The same is not true of the Slavic 
m all military monuments, has churches and especially of those of Russia (The Lavra of Kiev, 
: . ee become since antiquity either the Church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul at St. Petersburg), 

+P an object of material neces- | ete, 
sity or, what is oftener the But the Latin liturgy was the real source of the sacred 
a =e se A case, of moral necessity and | tower and Gaul was its birthplace. The Gallo-Roman bell- 
» e ab monumental! sumptuousness tower had a double origin, , orresponding to two different réles. 
in religious and in certain Rising above the intersection of the transept and nave, and 
“ ode a PS 3 ie Va “aden civil edifices. However its hollowed out as a lantern, it constituted a sort of honorary 
be | dl de db application to the houses of crowning ; on the front of the facade it served as a means of 
worship of the different | defense. Of which kind was the tower known to have existed, 
° oF > 1f ‘ cults may have originated, | at the end of the fifth century, at St. Martin’s of Tours? We 
dh | a IL whatever may have been do not know. but lantern-towers are described in other churches 
the needs to which it at first of the period. In the seventh or eighth century. bells of creat 
5 wstie e.5 As as responded, it was gradually sise were suspended Tae Ga 
. db db conceded that, whether of ? structures, and so from that tim 
Fig. 1. Different Positions of Bell-towers, Service or not, it added per- ' they became veritable beliries. 
ceptibly to the prestige and ay Onl hesides th< all.towar ‘ 
majesty of the sanctuary ; and builders wlopted it $0 generally q a as — a sca: 
that it was soon impossible to conceive of a church without a i became the custom to real 
tower. ' others to add to the sumptuous- 
Even in antiquity, the tower was incorporate 1 into the Ps ness of the edifice, and at the 
religious monument and sometimes it constituted the entire end of the twelfth or hecin 
structure, as in certain Assyrian temples. In India, from time f ning of the thirteenth. when this 
immemorial, the various enclosures’ of the pagodas have been : practice reached its zenith, cer- 
surmounted by imposing towers, delicately wrought throughout : ‘ 4 tain churches. like the Cathedral 


their entire height; these gigantic objects of display were 
originally, perhaps, means of defense. The famous porcelain 
tower at Nankin, in China, destroyed in 1864, was a sort of 


ae " Vee 
commemorative pagoda. al -; a 


The Arabic mosque employs the tower in the same manne! - ‘ Stic man 
, : . . o] " { ‘ ea »# _— 
as the Christian church; the minaret ts, | ke the belfry, the i lines (_ 
’ 1 ] 17 , 7 i - \ 
lofty place from which woes forth the call to prayer, with the ae iH 
difference that here the signal is the human voice. The min 4 
aret rises at one angle of the mosque or is isolated; it some- ree | me 
- } : ‘ f Lona oe ie) bi — 
times presents an imposing mass, especially in the countries of age : 


es 
a 
—— 


ns j 
- _v 

-\ 7+ 

; . 
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\ i 

t aa > 
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* ¥ . Pe is q 
bd wo 
bel ahiT ih ‘ 
UNE ge ®t 
} Ca S lar i Fig. 4. I f Vend 
Ver 


of Chartres for instance, were surmounted by elvht towers. 
Figure | will show at a glance the combinations obtained by 
the different numbers and posit 


tower, the pl wee pre l¢ rred during the Middl Ave Ss was the | 


ions. In the case of tL single 


! 
tersection of the transe pt ind nave and frequently, especially 
in the fifteenth century, the centre of the facade: two towers. 


I! amed-in the Lac ice ~aada sposition wh ( h h is been pe rpe tu ited 





down to the present day; three towers were distributed be 
tween the tar ule and the intersection. The disposition of i 
| 
Fig seeas eaning To aa single towel at one ol the sides ol the chou was also quite 
_ : common. 

Barbarv : sometimes, as in Persia, Turkey, and particularly ida] lj | he] 
parDary ; : sata sit % _™ — It was in the Middle Ages likewise, that the fr ached 
it Cairo, it assumes elegant und graceful torms that make it = 


compare favorably with our Gothic bell-towers The end of the eleventh century and the beginning of the 
twelfth witnessed the advent of the octagonal tower and stone 
1From the French of Anthyme Saint-P and H. Nodet, in Planat’s Encyclo 1m ey : RF . . ‘ 
pédie de UV’ Arc hitecture et de la Construction spire. | he structure then continued to soar h cher ind 


its highest limit both in importance and as an artistic creation. 
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ituryv, the me oO opel 
\ nd the Norman 
| 
| 
ou have Deen fatal to 
mens of which have been 
sixteenth century. Dur- 
nh centuries it Was Ireque ntly 
lav, the belfry has recovered 
of a return toward mediwval 
ire less harmonious than 
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rHE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SAFETY IN 
rHEATRES.) — III. 


FIRE SERVICE AND FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCES. 


‘ THEATRE should have an abundant and never-failing supply 
of water for fire-extinguishing purposes, and should be 
plenty of fire-extinguishing appliances always kept in readiness 

from encumbrances. 


there 


and tree 
First, as regards the main in 


if poss ble, an 


this should be, 


water 


front of the theatre 
eight or ten inch main, and where the city 


system has different pressure zones, the main should be connected 
with the high-pressure service. 

There should be, for outside protection, 
drants distributed around sides of the 


Ihe size of the service-main s ipplying the theatre 
} 





several 1; 


post-hy- 


the theatres. 


should be, at 


least, six inches, if attainable, and four inches should be the mini 


two mains into the building from 


t in the 


mum size. It is still better to run 
opposite streets and to ¢ the same building so as 


ross-con ne 


be sure of an ample supply at all times 


Where water-meters are required on these services, there should 


ea sealed bye-pass gate-valve, to be opened only in case of fire, 
as it is unnecessary to meter the water in case of a fire. 


There are some cities in which the pressure in the city-mains is 


at all times ample tor fire purposes, and wher the stream from 
fire-nozzles 
reach above the hi 


where the Holly 
, about 9-40 


attached to stand-pipes, fed from direct pressure, would 
ial 


t of a theatre building. In other cities. 


r ’ 
ics 
S { 





system of water-works is arranged, the ordinary 


ys. in the str reased in 


the 


soon as 





ise Of a fire, as 





sta mm, to LUO IDs. pressure 

In the majority of cases, however, e street 
mains. suitable for domest rposes, 1s e-proter 
tion, and it becomes t sary to aives and 
the sprinklers in the theatre either or from 
elevated open tanks, or finally, from clos compressed 
al Even the pressure yotained from not suthi 
client to produce eff ve fire-streams, ex parts of 


J 3 sual in theatres, to ope ate the sprinklet system from root 
tank ind the fire-valves under pressure from a la ve fire pump, 
and to omit any connection between the fire stand-pipes and tl 
I 3 inks 

Eve theatre she 1, therefore e fitted-up with one or several 
power fire-pumps, ¢ er of the rotary type or of the direct-act 

¥ plung ype The best type of direct-acting pump, the Un 
lerw er standard = fire | np should be selected ko small 
heatres, the pump sho i have a capa ty of 200 gallons per minute 
t juivalent to 2 flire-streams nedium sized theatres reé ea fe 
. um pump, which is able to wl wa Ss per minute, wl 

irve thea s shi 1 have ¢ t thie X-stre ! | I two tire 

puu 8 ot smaller size ] | my sho i i i iw h I 
20 I na lara wt 0 s V LIK wa ! ise 

e theatre, and supplied j he eel-ma hey shouid 

s ected that they are a » draw ‘ i I he stres 

iio in ise of fire | fire pulp sho i Aaiso ead » feed the 
pen 1 I inks for ti er 3s! i l Lin ept in 
wo! y order, and t i ist once a wee During pertorm 

; ° . 
inces, steam under hig ressure it leas | s should 
ilwayvs be ept the im] t ive ! wiv i Sseurvice 

Phere should be numerous fire stan sd ed throug 

itre il east re met s t ( t bum-Oope! y 
hie staye, at eas e ¢ ea side e auditoriun ym 
corrid near the stag lressing mn one ! thie rop 

t i ne n the i enter’s sh ry ind Oo S as may De I 
ed. Each stand-pipe should have outlets in each tier of the 
" rium, and likewise in the under stage, on the stage, in the fl 
va es and i the lyging tt Kach o iet slouid ¢ Dp ( 
With standard fire-valve, and feet of fire-li \ I ( 
vr ani e-no t iWavs attached ) et Valve 
Lhe LiOst sho i e of as bbie i i tp} i ality, eithe 
ber-lined cotton « inlined linen hose, and nds should be 
able to stand a pressure of several hundred pounds per square inch 
without leaking or bursting, and si lid be tested be e acceptance 
‘ Tht ot Clit i il} ad hose S ML In Cit harkKet tans at as in lt ‘ I 
nuch of the rubber-lined hose as used for je fire-] e s 
po! jua y ind itterly 1 r use | saw he s t 
ynewhere, though | cannot ill now where, that a dealer in ‘ 

ye Once asked @ pu chast w hit he wanted the ho [ i t 

t romerely to hang | to sat the UU nderwrit . Spector 
\ r the story be true o points out a moral and lesso 
W hose who fi p theatres sh ear in n lw put s 

st 

I} hos s ordinaril ep hose els s bette fold 

’ swinging hose-racks hang it uy saddles, hoo 
peg is haway tha t take! I service it yes twist or 
uk Phe =I | it ea ‘ aly sulta spanners 
All stand-pipes shou ‘ ear trom obst ti ind the access 

» them s id n weKe I} fire pump sho i be |! ed Ww 
i na revulato 80 tha nu liately whit 4 e-Valve pene i. 

An Fesay nM ern Thea Pia ng, Constr ! I I ‘ Ma 
i e By Wm. Pa Gerhard, Cc. I su g Eng Sat Ww ks 
( i N ’ page 8 
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the pump is started in action. An efficient substitute for fire-hose | 
and play pipes consists in the use of so-called “ Monitor” nozzles, 
ached directly to the stand-pipes, which can be { irned vert cally 


in all directions, and are so balanced as to 





is well as horizont: 





remain in position while the stream plays. These special _fire- 
nozzles are applicable in particular to the protection of the thea 
stage. 


A separate and distinct system of automatic sprinklers, with fus 


ble plugs, supplied from a fire-tank on the roof, and not connected 
in any manner with the stand-pipes, should be provided lhe 
sprinklers should be installed above and around the proscenium 
opening, on the ceiling or roof of the stage, under the rigging-loft, 
under the fly galleries and under the stage, at such intervals as will 
protect every square foot of stage. Sprinklers should also be in 


stalled in the carpenter and paint shops, in the store-room and 


property-room and in the boiler-room. It is desirable to provide 


sprinklers in all dressing roogmis, and whe re tl 
torium ts used for any purpose, this should also be so protectede 


Che sprinkler system should be provided with one or severa 











outside fire-department connections to which the fire-engines may be 
hitched, and with automatic inside and outside fire rm Phe 
fire-tank should have a low-water alarm that will ring a bell in the 
pump-7oom 
Sometimes the stage is protected by a perforated pipe i we 
the tutomatic-sp ‘ system, al the valves cont Y the flow 
of water to the rows of pipes are operated from the same place on 
the stage where the fire-curta the stage-ventilator and the aud 
torium vent-registers are yperated 
In addition to the fire-valves and the sprin! each theatre 
: { have a number of portable chemical or compressed hand 
fire-extinguishers, and a large number of fire-pails ckets I he 
fire-pails should be hung or wks set ¢ shelve ind placed on 
the stag the fly galleries, in t rigging-lof nder the stag 
and on all the tiers of the auditorium, on both sides of the 
theatre | e-pails should be painted a bright red ii marked 
For fir They should be ynstantly refilled, and must not be 
ised for other purpose Sometimes so-called surance oO 
* chemical fire ills are used, which « iin a i-freezing é 
extinguishing solut juid or in powd form, and whi ure 
protects | fi | avalnst evapora 1 
On th ive tl e si ild also i iskKS I wate of f n 
forty to fitty Lions ipa to rehii tl pais ana t ra | 
for hand pun M * here yuld it ed we 
sponges 0 swa iz poles wet Dial S 5 § t 
bestos vloves x ) 1 j ex y sl u iy A 5 
engths of ho } es, ett 
| 
Fina y there sh each {1 I LUGILO n ea 
tier Of the tave, and tl cor iors dividll tl stave ‘ ind 
tl iress (r~¥" ct-aAXes ‘ p eads i i t i 
lives for thie ( h emen and the theatre emy ‘ 
Steam-jets or nozzles for extinguishing fires may be fitted-up in 
inaccessible corners, and thie ring-lott, | eithe he stage 
nor in the aud im sl 1 stean ed as an ex u " 
would 1 the st vd ision 
1 AVIN APPLIANCH 
W he i e bre s out t waded ire lie { n 
should e thie ! aud in sta 
house, and t " y of property | | sl L be 
t na musideratio hic ep i i : ve ‘ 
may b " Ano y e-saving " We may 
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| 
ted chiefly for this reason. These conventions certainly ought to 
e of the greatest benefit to the various cities. Then there is no city 
‘e unknown to others and 


which has not original methods that 





“ venefit them rhe street sweeping pr yblem is one of the most 


erious with which the convention will have to grapple, and it is the 


nte to ma this one of the principal topics of discussion. 
Most of the theatres of St. Louis are south of the retail-business 


ection of the city, and several miles from the residence district. 








Phi onvenience of such location is readily apparent. ‘The ice has 
been broken, however, and two theatres will be built in the West End. 
One will be built on Olive Stree ar Grrand Avenue, and for this, 
Mr. G. Becker, a local a 1as just completed the plans, in which 
some nove leas have been introduced. Phe styl of architecture will 
modern Italian rhe first sto 5 will be of Bedford (Ind ) stone, 
and the remainder of iff Pompeiian brick, with stone and terra 
‘ 4 trimmings The inte yr will be something entirely new here 
n theatre architecture mmprising a parquet surrounded by private 
DOX grilled an A ot issyva ss by several passageways, so 
ranged as to give a full view of the house, and yet assuring almost 
sbsolut solation for the occupants of the boxes from the general 
FAZ yf the auditors 1 the parquet and cirele. Also on the first 
yw there will be sp sl spacious parlors and reception-room 
I e w be a large much after the plan of that in the 
Grand Opera House, Paris ne feature, which will be entirely 
W American theat s, will be the entrances. There will be no 
han eight, with two carriage-drives at each extremity of the 
theatre front Besides the urquet, there will be a family and gen 
eral baicony n all tw t ibove the parquet. On the roof, 
the Ww be a summer-garden for light performances. 
A second theatre will be built in connection with a hotel on Jef 
Avenue, extending from Locust Street to Washington Ave 
vue Che entire lding w e very handsome, seven stories high, 
i t of white stor Messrs. Kirchner are the architects of 
he proposed str ure 
The St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute if Architects 
ne time ago held an exhibition of the work of its members at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. ‘J exhibition attracted a creat deal of at 
As t great a ty s y n the drawings, plans, ¢ was 
l ir] to many, not thats Louis architects are not « ipable rf 
fine work, but in th ase their efforts surpassed the general stand 
urd, 1 i ca be lefined The work of Mr. Partridge was 
wid ynmented upon fo true feeling. Many of the drawings 
4 tf Duildings already erected 1 this and other eities rv local 
i ‘ W e otl vere ta Vy skKet VWs O copie Freneh 
na | ‘ Man t tl vt lelightful, and brought to our 
' | nos r the ) t il between true art and archi 
{ W ae | i i ce in this exhibition, the rapid 
hat tl profes m ng in this country Foreigners 
i Via I n i yr Am i of this ta ) has seemed ) 
n > natura th ve do not realize 1 The eold, rigid 
1 mea ess a ‘ ire we inherited from England, of which 
ere are mat example he older cities f the country, has 
' way t rue Ww it sthe refined and w rained fancy 
wil it ‘ ind architect The nfluence of the 
] 7 h 4 nned with happy noti of ou 
wi 
he St. I \ (x ecen held a mos " sting ex 
I l ‘ nem i tl Muss ! I t exhib 
s ar ! l und art | s alway ) ward o them 
Ww | { l M i P 3 mfhurst, tl scul I 
im S ul, exhibited three specimens of 
W 8 : Ww strange to say, Wa ta 
tarian nature being the figure of a woman holding an electric-light 
nea hand l} meant for a newel-post or other place in the 
a private reside ‘ M Holmes Smith showed some of his 
) s, chiefly sy un haracter, a decided departure 
f nl isual w Mr. Partridge, whom we mentioned above, is 
4 member or the Artists’ Guild his water-colors are delightful, 
possess the great re it and taste to be found in his archi 
¢ work \ painting « | rhe Sm and tl Smithy 
‘ vw M Berneke wted a good deal of attention, 
la tot sf vess of color, fine detail, and vigorous 
itm Miss Hoke’ niatures were much admired. Mr. Von 
Salza ved 8s his al and European work This 
sa Valua vad ) to the art « rs Louis 
. lenee he s due to the solicitation of Prof. Ives, D 
’ of the Museum Fine Arts The latter the way, never 
t pa p note the a interests of St. Lou i 
ery wa ) owe The fact that he was the Chief of the 


| \ Depart nt at the W ld’s Fair is the greatest possible 


estimony to his a ty th executive and artis 

{) t! 1 i s ling hat Ss nearing ¢ mople ion 1 
s | Ss att 8 I s the Columbian Club-house on Lin 
\ mem ship is made » of the leading Hebrews 
| structure is Italian Renaissance in style, and is 
i with buff terra ta and Cleveland bluestone 
n vs \l Alfred Rosenheim is the architect Che distine 
features f lding are the grand banqueting-hall on 
second floor, w h measures 50x 110 feet, and will accom 

ate Six | ired tf yu rs it one time and the ba 

, tl wl s the entire th of the 


building and will be the finest in St. Louis. On one side of the 
ball-room is a large loggia with projecting boxes, the same idea 
being here carried out which distinguished the banqueting-hall in 
the New York Building at the World’s Fair The furnishings of 
the new building are ve 


ground floor will be in the style of the First Empi 


elaborate. The entrance-hall on the 





, being done in 





green and gold. The ladies’ reception-room will be in white and 
gold, while the gentlemen's will be in the style of Louis XVI. The 
| of the latter is divided into two fresco panels, entitled 
“The Progress of Art,” and done by a St. Louis artist. The 
rest of the structure is beautifully furnished and decorated in thi 
various styles, and it is evident that no money has been spared in 
tion and furnishing of the building. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad recently celebrated 
the opening of its St. Louis terminals and the Alton bridge. It 
might be stated at the outset, that this railway has expended in thi 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 for an exclusive entrance into the city. 


the construc 





Ihe company’s yards at Mound Street are the most extensive and 
improved in the country. The rock-ballasted road-bed is laid with 
heavy rails and ties, and the wagon-ways between the tracks aré 
laid with granite blocks. The Broadway Station, for suburban 
travel only, is at the yards. ‘The main freight station, which is also 
said to be the largest in the country, is at Franklin Avenue, imme 
diate y so ith of the yar Is The ( yMpany’s entrance nto the « ity 
is from the north, being double-track from Portage des Sioux, St 
Charles County, to the Mound Street yards. At Bellefontaine 


Junetion, a double-track branch-line runs to the suburban town of 


Alton, Ill. Although the double-trackage is not more than twenty 


miles lon in this shor distan two of the greates rivers in the 
wo ld have to be « rossed, thie Miss yu wa the Mississippi ; the for 
mer flowing into the latter only about four miles above the northern 
city limits of St. Louis The bridge across the Missouri at Fort 
Bellefontaine is owned by the railway company, while the draw- 
bridge at Alton, crossiny the Mississ ppi, is owned by a _ private 
ympany. On M Ly | both structures were op ned to the publi 
and the day was declared a holiday at Alton, where the celebration 
took place. rhe railway on the opening day inaugurated its subur 
an service. Alton is the most autiful of S Louis yurbs, 


being finely located on the bluffs ove looking Line Mississippi 








yal-strike is affecting St. Louis most seriously, from 

the fact that the eiry en lepentent upoa tl Illinois ni 
nous coal-fields for its fu ipply There is but one ty in the 
United States which uses more so ul, and it is Chicago Phi 
cousumotion is abou 0) ton innum in St. Louis, while 
the anthracite coal figures up but 1 ) tons per annum. All coal 
supplies are very low here, aud a great many steam-plants have 
wen compelled to shut down entirely At High-s e Pumping 
stat n No > of the Water-Works 8Vs nh. Clie ) ers are being 

t ed so that oil fue " mr ed ) tl eit Ww 
Spare ) EXPeNnse to kee} i t wate working order, 
tor they were shut down ea appare I th incvcaicula 
lamage would be done to i " ‘ nany 
ways I} | Oils DIituM iS al I i si t distance 
n of Lou " eing not that teen m s om East St 
| _ I] Thu 1 t iv = ip I th I = set iv to Liit ) Lou ~ 
i ¢ Ss abo et usand i ids per lay Phe stree allway 
ints, Ww ih ar imong th iry t l tv, are Lis 
{ ’y their furnaces ft ] y \ uy if | Ll f coal is be neg 
ted from Tennessee, Ke ind t Kanawha d ict in 
\ Vir nia, Dut at cre vy adva ip t Bb nit Ss coal 18 
vy quoted in some parts of the city at thirty cents per bushel, 
for years past the ruling price has been i the neighborhood 
ft seven cents Ihe fact has come to lig] t that itu us coal 
from Pennsylvania, where the strike originated, is now being shipped 
to St. Louis, while only a few miles from th ity the miners are so 
loya the i that ta is] can there e ot ned. As far 
as the n s supplying St Louis are concerned, w w soon be 
resumed iuse sentiment is now against the men fo win 
) people out of work by ira oy t mer i i i 

wius es ited here 


ible property in the citv of St. Louis 

Vew I Real estate, $ settee wiiinin 
2 5,U exempt from vy tax, 2 ) Dit t | ta 
> L17,¢ 

{ > ) ‘ 

/ Rea estat Ds } Lv persona | erty 
S| 2.9 . vol tax, $251.237.4 zsemnt from city 
tax, 3 ) 

fy l Real esta bP ‘ ers propert 
3 ) 

Total sub t to State tax, $308 ta ‘ t hoo 
tax. 3 »: total su ¢ ( ta S 11.8 total 
exem trom City tax, §$ | eigr ns ance Companies 

I ym State ix =] ~ AN steamboats s et t specia 
ta < )® 

The State Board of Assessors is been seriously considering the 

j ~ 
uestion of assessing all property at its full value Phe advantages 
of this over the old method are readily apparent, and it w loubt 
ess he adopte 1 in the next ceneral assessment 
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REMUNERATION FOR DESIGNS NOT CARRIED OUT. 


. FREQUENT duty of the architect is to prepare designs tor 


schemes or buildings that are never, or only partially, carried 

out, and for which he cannot, in the ordinary course of busi 
ness, fairly make aclaim. Every company promoter needs the ser 
vice or assistance of the architect or engineer in preparing any 
large scheme. <A grand hotel, the erection of a pier or winter-gai 
den, workmen’s dwellings or some other building, requires an archi- 
tect before directors enlist the assistance of the p iblie or obtain 
shareholders; a building-committee for a church or a _ technical 


school must have plans prepared to enable them to obtain tender 


and the owner of commercial premises who contemplates an exten 


sion requires his crude ideas to be put into shape before he can 
proceed; but all these undertakings are naturally of an uncertain 
kind, and are dependent on ulterior conditions of obtaining land, 
securing rights, shareholders and funds. Unless there has been an 
agreement with the architect as to his appointment and remunera 
tion, should any unforeseen circumstances arise, he has a poor 


chance of making a legal charge for his skill and labor. The com 


. ’ : ws 
committe may be dissolved, and the members will re pudl 
A company is a corporation 
essentially different in its constitution from a partnership or firm 


pany 
ate their responsibility as individuals. 
for all purposes of contract, and an architect in dealing with a com- 
pany should insist upon a pi by deed, under 
iv between himself and them. We often hear 
of an architect taking his instructions from a secretary or a member 





operly-drawn contract 


Sy 
the seal of the compa 


of a committee upon letters signed by the secretary,— a course 
whi h has no binding force. The signed le tter is no contract; it 


have been authorized by any resolution, and is not, there 





may not ' b 
fore, binding ipon the company. How often we hear of inexperi 
enced men being led into a trap in this way; how many architects 
perhaps 
to the requirements of the company ! 


have failed to recover their fees alter devoting months 


f assiduous labor 


Vvears Oo 


Corpor ations ot towns are equal y in the same position they can 
only contract under their common seal, and, therefore, any instruc 
tions a professional man receives from a chairman of committee, o1 
from the town ‘clerk, or even the mayor himself, will not | f j 
binding force in law in case of any dispute. Nay, a resolution of 
that there was no as 


the council will be e less, if it is plea led 


ment under seal. The same precaution is necessary in dealing with 


any building-committee. An architect way devote many months in 


the preparation of designs for, say, a church; he may receive in 
structions to make alterations or a fresh design, prepare plans to re 
ceive the sanction of the Church Building Society, or the architect 
of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Building of Churches ; 
yet if he does not obtain an offic ial rec ognition of his appointment 
from the chairman of the committee, he may find, should a new com 
mittee be formed, that his services are disputed, and that he has no 
legal claim on them A recent case of an appointment of an archi- 
tect to carry out a proposed enlargement of the chur h at Clacton 
on-Sea came before Mr. Justice Charles in the Queen’s Bench 
Division the other day. The architect sued the honorary secretary 
of a building- ommittee formed to « arry out a church enlargement, 
o recover a sum of £79 for designs which he had prepared at the 
request of the committee. It appears from the evidence that the 
instructions of the committee were to alter one aisk of the chur« h, 
at a cost of £1,000. In making the plans, it was necessary to show 
the whole edifice, as it was the idea, if funds permitted, to enlarg: 
the whole church to seat 1,000 people instead of 600 The estimate 
for carrying out this design was £10,000, and the architect occupied 
some tw nty days in preparing his designs. Evidence was called to 
show that the architect’s claim was within the charges fixed by the 








custom and usage of the profession. The idge, however, pointed 
out that although these charges were customary ones in the profes- 
sion, and had been so proved, the Courts had rv fused to be bound 
by them, and in every case it was a question for the judge and jury 


to decide what was a reasonable and fair remuneration for the work 
done in each particular case lhis ruling has confirmed the dictum 
that no profe ssional schedule of charges can be made binding on 
those who employ art hitec ts, and who have not agreed to su hi 
The defendant idmitted their liability for a reasonable 
amount, and paid £25 in Court; but the Judge gave judgment for 
the plaintiff for & 

instance, the architect had been instructed to prepare plans for an 


charges. 
including the sum paid into Court. In this 


enlargement of I 


one aisle, but had been induced to sh wa design 





for the whole building. The question is a difficult one as to how 
far an architect is justified in making a complete design Yet it is 
otten absolutely necessary to do so, so as to enable any idgment to 


be formed of the whole. If it was contemplated to enlarge the 


whole edifice, there was every reason for making a complete design. 


But according to the ruling of the Courts, it is left to the judge and 


jury to say what a fair and easonable remuneration should be. In 
5 : : lot } ee oe eS 

short, the architect can make a complete design for a building o 

alteration, but he cannot legally claim for more than the portion he 








was first asked to submit. The lesson is one of instruction and 
warning to the profession. They often prepare elaborate and 


costly schemes. for which they have no legal claim when there has 


been no agreement. Sometimes several sets of plans are made, to 
meet with the views of different parties or individuals, but all this 


labor must be performed at the risk of the architect if he has not | 


thought fit to make a special agreement with those who employ 
him. In another dispute, plans for a Roman Catholic church had 
been prepared by an architect of Edinburgh, which were approved 
by the authorities; the architect died, and the defendant refused to 
arrange a suitable remuneration for the services rendered. It was 
explained in defence that the selection of plans did not lie with de 
fendant, and that the sketch-plan was prepared only to assist him 
in Jaying his ideas before the authorities. We could mention other 
instances where architects have taken immense trouble to assist in 
dividuals and committees in their projects, but have found too late 


that they have no legal claim for remuneration, exce pt, indeed, 
whatever sum the promoters are pleased to give them or the Court 
to award. A good deal 


of it, we know, is done by young members of the profe ssion, whose 


Prospective designing is badly-paid work. 


main object is to keep their names before the public, and who are 
often willing to give their services gratuitously at first, hoping to ob 
tain their reward when the project is carried out perh 


aps it may 
be in the shape of an official appointment. — 7 Bui } . 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 





full and ade quate description of the buildings, ine uding a statement 
of cost. | 

CARRIAGI ENTRANCH TO HOUSI OF ¢ Pr. HUNTINGTON, FSq., 
Ji(TH ST., NEW YORK, N Ye MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial } ns only 


rREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. BLACKALL & NEW 
ION, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tuer building known as Tremont Temple and occupied by the 
Baptist Church of the same name, bas been three times di stroyed 
Phe building 
to be erected will be entirely new throughout, and will be consid 
erably higher than the old structure. The internal arrangement 
comprises a large hall known as the Meionaon, extending from the 
basement through the first story in the rear; the main Pemple audi 
torium, raised one story above the street level; and three stories 


by fire, the last time being on the 20th of March, 1893. 


of offices over the entire area above the Temple proper, a portion of 


the upper two stories being occupied by a large Reception or Social 
Hall There are also a few oflices arranged on the street front at 


the level of main-floor and balcony, and there are two small stores 
on the ground floor. The exterior is to be of Indiana limestone 
through the first two stories, the columns about the c ntral entrance 
rhe upper portion of the building is entirely of 
brick and terra-cotta. The diaper-work of the wall making the 
auditorium is to be executed in fifteen different colors, the details 
being made of white terra-cotta, and the brickwork of the returns 


and of the fifth and sixth story of a pale, warm buff tone. The 


being of iron. 


baleony shown on centre of facade will be deeply recessed, with 
enamelled terra-cotta panelled soflits. 

The interior of the auditorium is to be arranged with large 
stained-glass windows, giving light from each side. The finish about 


the organ-archway will be of marble up to the spring of the arch, 








the ceiling and the ornamental treatment of the walls to be carried 
out in stucco. The organ-case will also be of stucco, and as nearly 
as possible the organ is to be made fireproof, this portion of the 
building being the location of the origin of each preceding fire. 
The gall ry and balcony railings and the soffit of the organ arch- 
way will be of bronze. 


Ihe construction of the building will be as nearly fireproof 


r 
t 





ohout as it is possib eto make 1 ‘I he three floors al ve the 
Temple proper are to be supported by heavy plate girders, six feet 
deep w th a span of seventy two feet These are supported by IS 
x 28” Z-bar columns, built into the piers of the side-walls. "The 
floor-beams are filled-in with porous terra-cotta, end construction. 
rhe partitions throughout are of one and one-half inches solid 


plaster on expanded metal lathing, the building being plastered 
throughout with Windsor cement. The foundations, over a consid 
erable portion of the area, are carried thirty feet below the side 
walk to allow for a large engine and boiler room. The lighting 
will be almost entirely by electricity. The offices are reached 





} 


through the side-entrance on the right, leading to two Graves’ ele 
vators with a speed of 350 feet a minute. 
The empl prop r is to seat about 0 000, The Mei naon seats 
about 800, and the Social Room has accommodation for about 
Ihere are three lines of staircase from top to bottom, and from the 
Ten ple proper there are to be twelve lines of exit, besides liberal 
fire-escapes on each side and at the rear to the adjoining building 


INTERIOR OF THE SAME. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.} 
MONUMENTS TO RENAUDOT AND TO BARYE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


THESE prints are copied from La Construction Moderne. 
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resentative pictures and two others, products of his boyhood years. It 
has been reserved for the art of photography, guided by the hand and 
eye of a skilled scientist, Dr. Morelli, to tear down the factitious scaf 
fol ling that has for years obscured the truthful records of the so-called 
masterpieces of renowned old artists The closing years of this nine- 
teenth century will, it may be unhesitatingly ventured, witness such 

upheaval in the false traditions existing as to the old masters as will 
mark a new departure and a new era in the study of art. — Ne York 
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Col. George E. Waring, Jr., recently wrote as follows to the New 
York / ning Post: “ There are two instances of s¢ wag lisposal in 
Ohio which ar structive At Canton an lant 
was constructed at a cost of over 526,000, not the 
land, and about $3,600 was paid for « perat laily 
flow of sewage is about 880,000 gallons At Oberlin twenty acres of 
land was bought for 31,500 Only four and three quarters acres of 
this are used for irrigation I hie st of draining and grading was 
S410 The flow averages about 30.000 ga ms per dav No outlay is 
required for operation save for the regulation ol the tlow to alternate 
rl ition areas Mr. W. B. Gerrish, the citv engineer of Oberlin, has 
r ntly published an account of the arrangement of this work in w ! 
he says Any one wishing to walk for recreation will find it an agree 
ible place to visit.’ He publishes a series of analyses giving the com 
position of the original sewage and of the effluent of the underdrains 
by which the purified sewage is carried away; also the corresponding 
analysis of the sewage and effluent at Canton These show that the 

hen il process removes 42.2 per cent of the sum of tl imMmonias, 
per cent of the albuminoid ammonia and 65 per cent of the or 

i matter, and that the irrigation process removes 97.1 per cent of 
tl sum of ammonias, 9&8 per cent of the albuminoid ammonia, and 
5 per t of the organic matter 

EN riON OF THE VIENNA IRE—DEPARTMENT In honor of the 
] sh | Briga flicers now visiting Vienna, t r ivues in 
ha ty uur corresp nt says, arranged recently a very er 

sting performatr An iginary fire was signa t centra 
sta la he engines, ladders and men were almost Immediately 
n tl vay to the great depot on the Hof, which was supposed to be 

f \ the wit ws were pened, and wl tl building was 
fl 1 with water, the distressed vers appear t the windows 

i yior ! Dp They were firemen Son ver ! ‘ s I ht 

res vitt | In their arms to show ! wwomen a say | Sore 
ny nto itspread sa s, some slippe lown gy sack ar 
ra ments reaching from the highest st es t tl round Then 
I Ss were Sav bv firemetr ‘ I ( up rope i ers and go 
) burning 1 ms witl masks t savy t en I m t smoke 
W vervbody had been saved the Englisl 1 apy rude 
! irtily and the ft rs s k ha 8s with many ; emel! v1 
ha stinguls | themselves ! English putatior ifterwards 
St. Stephen's ‘Tower to s the system of watching for and 
signa gy fires I} 1 shimet ir regarce is the guests of the 
\ na Fire Brigade, and are made mucl f ar iken to see all the 
Sig s of Vienna. — Lon n La \ 

(;LASS-COLORING IN GERMANY. —'] beautiful colori: rf rta 
var s of glass now produced in Germa ul Which 18 sa to far 

x some of the most noted French sp mens, is an art practised, by 
t glass-blower at the furnace, by means of an apparatys nsisting of 
it sheet-Iron cylinder, twenty inches ng and eight inches diameter 
standing vertically, and having a sin r cylinder rivetted across tl 

p A German 1 le fi savs that in the lower cylinder 

s al pening to w h an iron la in pass I the hor ntal 
\ ler is ] Vici \“ rs t ul ( ( ae | rest thi 
| it being so arranged that t b v-pipes ¢ e support wher 
I s st na horizor i sp I ne to s lle t t 

it being held inside W t} vlass ver Is reheating 

s work for the ist tin ! he tur i in atte il ikes my 

! i wi has been heated red hot, shakes to i it 
isp i 1 8] illy prepared chemical x t s the 
bowl of the ladle quickly in the opening prov 1 for \ " 
ylinder he mixture immediately gives off vapor, w i rises to the 

tal evlinders, where, meanwhile. the blow has placed his work 
sul rted by he blow pipe ind eated in eV I 1 g 
ray ) vapor I i short t t ob § COVET \ ' 
v is removed I ! i il temper ! 
Ware ul rdinary ove ther 1 i i As 
VieEnNA’s UNDE! wuND Enectrric R roap. — TI \ o-Aus 
Bank t irm of Sie: 8 Halske have submitt to the 
] Boar if Trad i deta pla fora Vienna wi rground rail 
va I s inter 1 to be ar ! narrow-gauge railway, witl 

j rails, and should } na Da be Canal, pass r the 

( ral ( o where tou 8 the wester suburbs I l under 
t Maria Hilferstrasse to t western terminus, al el t ut 
< wnto Sch in a | zing Betwee sevent " 
eig en minutes would be é for getting from one } 
! The railway would rur y under the paven t, withou 
; g th itions t ises. A singh riag be 
sta it shor ntervais, is i ) v forty } s I 
iry s, wh n t morning a eV ng, al Su iv and f 
ivs ‘ irs might ud The Bank would begir build the 
u rground electr railway at sev po s a or ul ‘ ild m 
pl tin a year from tl lay when the « ession is granted Phi 

\ nese, who have » means of communication in th ‘ ral part of 

t wish this undertaking every success Cin wi ¢ 
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